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our Council of Management to publish certain original 
articles of Archaeological and Historical interest, as 
Monographs of the Society. The resolution, unfortunately, 
'was not given effect to. Since then the Society's activities * 
have considerably increased and the want of such, a 
publication is now more keenly felt than before. Such 
monographs will be welcome to the members of the Society 
who get at present but little material return for the 
subscriptions they pay, and will also stimulate research by 
providing them with a means of expression. The Society 
is glad to revive the idea and place before the public their 
first Monograph—viz. “the Nalanda Copperplate of 

Devapaladeva,” contributed by IMr. N. C. Majumdar, 
the Curator. 

d'he thanks of the Society are due to Kumar Hemendra 
Kumar Ray of Dighapatiya who has very generously 
provided tunds for printing this Monograph. !t is hoped 
that other scholars and donors will come forward 'with 
their contributions and enable the Society to continue this 
aeries. 


Yarendra Research Societv 
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The 28th March, 1926. 


B. K. Sarkar. 
Hony. Secretary. 
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nAlanda copper-plate of DEVAPALADEVA. 
By N. G. IMajumdar, M.A. 

This copper-plate was found in 1921 in course of excava¬ 
tions at Nalanda, modern Bargaon, a station on the Bakh- 
tiarpur-Bihar Light Railway, by Mr. Hlrananda Sastri, 
M.A. A tentative summary of the epigraph was first 
published in the Annual Progress Report of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, Central Circle, 1920-21, pp. 37-38 and in the 
Director-General’s Annual Report of the Archceological Survey 
of India, 1920-21, p. 27. Subsequently a more detailed 
account of its contents was given by Mr. R. D. Banerji in 
his Bdngldr Itihds, vol. T (Second edition), pp. 208-10. Re¬ 
cently Mr. Sasfcrl has edited it in the Epigraphia Indica, 
Vol. XVII, pp. 310-27 and pi. As the record is one of excep¬ 
tional importance I venture to re-edit it with my own 
comments, from the excellent facsimile accompanying Mr. 
Hlrananda Sastri’s article as well as a set of inked estam- 
pages kindly lent to me by Rao Bahadur H. Krishna 
Sastrl, B.A., Epigraphist to the Government of India. 

This is a single plate inscribed on both the sides. The 
inscribed surface measures ITO" x 1'3^" on one side and 
X 1'4" on the other. The writing consists of 66 
lines. Of these as many as 42 lines are engraved 
on the obverse and 24 on the reverse. The letters are about 
I" in size. There is a highly ornamented seal soldered on 
the top of the plate, bearing the well-known Dharmachakra 
symbol which was the emblem of the Pala and Chandra 
dynasties of Bengal. It represents a wheel placed between 
two gazelles, symbolising Buddha’s first preaching at 
Sarnath. Below this representation is the legend Sri- 
Devapdladevasya, i. e., ‘of Sri-Devapaladeva,’ written 
across the seal. The ornament thus attached to the plate 
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interposes between, and causes a gap in the middle of, 
the first five lines on the obverse and reverse sides of the 
plate, and projects about 6|" above it. 

The characters belong to a type of the Northern class 
of alphabets of about the ninth century A. D., as found in 
Khalimpur copper-plate of Dharmapala,^ the Mungir copper¬ 
plate of Devapala^ and the Ghoshrawa inscription of Vlra- 
deva,® which, by Kielhorn, is described as a IMagadha variety 
of the Nagari alphabet.* Properly speaking, however, it should 
be called the ‘‘Eastern variety of Nagari”, because it was by 
no means confined to the territorial limits of Magadha. 
The inscription contains the final forms of t arc! jn. Final 
t shows at least three varieties : an inverted one e.g. in skan- 
dhdvdrdt, 1. 24 ; the ordinary letter t with the virdma stroke 
beneath it e. g. in digantardidt, 1.23; and a slanting one 
Muthout the top stroke e. g. in samvat, 1. 42. The form of the 
final n may be seen in abhuvan, 1. 6. According to Mr. Sastrl’s 
reading final w occurs in pitnndm in 1. 9 and in a number of 
other places. But I have no doubt that in every case it has to 
be taken as an anusvdm sign consisting of a circular dot with 
a curve or hook below it (somewhat approaching the modern 
Bengali anusvdra) for final m. The inscription contains 
instances of initial a, d, i, u, and e. The inital d is formed by 
the addition of the d-kdra stroke to the right of a as in the 
Khalimpur plate. There is no hooked t}'pe of d, which 
occurs in the Ghoshrawa inscription,® and also in some earlier 
inscriptions of Northern India.® Initial i presents at least 
two different forms : one consisting of a horizontal line above 
two circles, e. g. in iti, 1. 7 ; and another in which there are two 
circles with a hook below them, e. g. in iti, 1. 42. The form 

^ Ep. Inch, Vol. IV", p. 243 ff; for facmile see J. A. S. 13., V"ol. LX ITT, part I, pL IIT. 

* Ind, Aol. XXI, p. 254 ; for faesi'iiilc see Asi'itic Resectrckcs, \"ol. I, oppo- 
Bite p. 123. 

* Ind. Ant., Vol. XV’II, pp 307 ff aiul pi. op[i().site p. 310. 

* Ej). Ind., V'ol, I\", p. 24:4. Kielhorn, Lid. Ant., Vol. XVII, p. 308. 

* E. g. in the Haraha inscriiition of 534 A. 1)., Ejn Ind., Vol. XIV, facsimile 
opposite p. 118* 
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of initial e is noteworthy, e. g. in em, 1. 20. It is not of the 
looped or closed type occurring for instance in 1.43 of the 
Khalimpur copper-plate, but represents the proto-Bengali 
form as found, e. g. in the Deopara inscription of Vijaya- 
sena (see Biihler’s Tafel V, col. XVIII,?). With the Kha¬ 
limpur copper-plate the present record bears a general agree¬ 
ment in alphabetic forms, although in regard to a few letters 
e. g. gh and th a difference is decidedly perceptible. In 
the former the letter gh has the middle vertical touching the 
top-stroke, while in the latter it has become shorter in length 
and does not reach the height of the other two verticals. 
The letter tli in the present record shows, side by side with a 
form, e. g. in Prithu, 1. 6, which has developed out of the type 
occurring in the Khalimpur copper-plate, another in which 
the upper half presents an opening to the left of the letter, 
e. g. in prathita, 1. 20. Among conjuncts noteworthy is rth 
for which a separate sign is employed.^ The conjunct ry is 
not denoted by a separate sign as in the Ghoshrawa inscrip¬ 
tion, but is indicated by the placing of the superscript r on 
the top of y. The sign of visarga, in which the lower circle 
often takes the shape of a hook, is sometimes difficult to 
distinguish from a type of anusvdra approximating the same 
form. The sign of acagraha is used in three out of eight 
cases. 

The language of the inscription is Sanskrit. With the 
exception of the introductory oih scasti the record is in 
verse down to the couLmencement of the formal part of the 
grant, which is in prose, beginning with sa khalu etc. in 
line 21 a!id ending with dharnidnusahsana-ilokah in line 43. 
This is followed up in lines 43-50 by the usual benedictive 
and imprecatory verses. The concluding portion, lines 50- 
66, which is a sort of postscript and records the transference 
of the grant by the donee, is also in verse. In respect of 
lexicography the only word deserving notice is the indecli- 

^ See Kielhorn, Ep, Ind.. Vol. IV, p. 244, 
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nable sanakam in 1. 57, wbich stands for sanakaih or sanaih 
meaning ‘slowly.’ 

As regards orthography it may be stated that both 
b and V are denoted by the same sign; a visarga before 
a dental sibilant becomes s ; a letter following a superscript r 
is occasionally doubled ; final m is often assimilated with the 
following consonant, often retained before v, p, and s and 
conjoined with them, and in places, though not followed by any 
consonant, it is changed into anusvdm. The scribe has on 
the whole done his work very creditably, the only mentiona- 
ble mistakes being the use of sh for s in bhrisham (1. 55) and 
the employment of the sign of interpuuctuation in places 
where it is not needed, e. g. between the second and third 
letters of nripasya (1. 54). 

The inscription is one of the devout worshipper of Sugata 
(i. e. Buddha), the Paramesvara, Paramabliattdmka, Mahd- 
rdjddhirdja, the illustrious Devapaladeva, who meditated 
on the feet of the devout worshipper of Sugata (i. e.Buddha), 
the Paramesvara, Paramabhattdraka, Mahdrdjddhirdja, the 
illustrious Dharmapaladeva (lines 24-26), and consists clearly 
of two parts : one recording the gift of Devapaladeva and 
the other recording the transference of the same gift by the 
donee to a Vihara. 

(Part I) : It opens with the usual auspicious formula 
orh svasti which is followed by a verse in honour of 
Buddha (lines 1-4). It then gives in fourteen verses 
(exactly as in the Mungir plate of Devapala) the well- 
known genealogy of the Pala dynansty beginning with 
Gopala and ending with Devapala (lines 4-21). Then comes 
the customary description of the Royal Camp, which 
was situated at Mudgagiri (lines 21-24), the place from 
where the document is issued. In the formal part of the 
grant which is now introduced (lines 26 ff.), it is stated that 
the gift consisted of five villages all lying in the Srinagara- 
bhukti, viz., Nandivanaka and Manivataka in the Ajapura- 
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naya of the Rajagrilia-pis/ia^o ; Natika in the Pilipinka- 
naya and Hastigrama in the x4chala-«a^a of the same vishaya; 
and Palamaka in the Kumudasutra-vithi of the Gaja-vishaya 
(lines 26-28). From his camp at Mudgagiri Devapala informs 
his various officials and others concernedwith the transaction 
recorded in this document (lines 28-33), that the villages 
are made over by means of a copper-plate charter for the 
worship of the Lord Buddha and for the provision of offer¬ 
ings, oblations, shelter, garments, alms, lying and sitting 
accommodation, as well as medicine and other requisites, in 
respect of ‘the multitude of Bodhisattvas’ and the Community 
of Buddhist monks from all quarters comprising the Eight 
classes of ‘great beings,’ and also for the copying out of reli¬ 
gious texts and the necessary repairs of the monastery,— on 
being informed through ambassadors that the Maharaja, 
the illustrious Balaputradeva, Lord of Suvarnnadvipa, 
i. e. Sumatra, has established a Vihara at Nalanda (lines 36- 
40). Then follows the date of the grant which is the year 39 , 
the 2 ist day of Karttika (line 42), and thus concludes the 
formal part of the grant. The subsequent eight lines, viz. 
43-50, contain six of the customary benedictive and impre¬ 
catory verses. The next verse, which is introduced in lines 
50-51, tells us that the illustrious Balavarman, the ruler of 
Vyaghratati-mandala acted as the Duta of this grant. Ordi¬ 
narily a royal land-grant should have ended here, after the 
benedictive and imprecatory verses are put in and the mention 
of the Duta is made. But in this particular instance the 
document continues ; and this portion, which is in the 
nature of an appendix or postscript, may, therefore, be 
treated as Part II of the Record. 

(Part II) : It begins with a description of the dynasty 
to which Balaputradeva (the donee of Part I) belongs. In 
the Sailendravamsa (line 52) was born vIravairi-mathana, 
king of Yavabhumi (i. e. Java) ; his son was sama- 
RAGRAviRxA from whose chief queen Tara, the daughter 
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of king Varmasetu of the Soma dynasty (line 59), was born 
BALAPUTRA (lines 59-61). Being attracted by the virtues 
of Nalanda and through devotion towards Buddha, he erected 
there a Vihara (lines 61-62), and having received the afore¬ 
said five villages as a result of entreaties made through his 
ambassadors, from king Devapala, made a gift of them 
(lines 63-64). There is one verse more in which it is prayed 
that the meritorious act, i. e. the grant, may be everlasting 
(lines 64-66), and this finally brings the document to a close. 

As these two parts are included in the same charter bear¬ 
ing the seal of king Devapala, and as the writing is clearly 
of one scribe throughout, there is no doubt that the whole 
instrument including the appended portion was drawn up 
at one and the same time. 

The inscription throws welcome light on the question 
of cultural relations between the islands of the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago and Northern India. The investigations of 
Dutch and French Archieologists have brought to light a 
mass of facts bearing on India’s contribution to the civilisa¬ 
tion of the Far East. The most important and salient of 
them have been given briefly in English by Prof. Vogel in a 
paper written for the India Society,^ London, aunl by Prof. 
Foucher in another paper written at the instance of the 
Calcutta University.^ These give us a fair idea as to the 
nature and extent of influence India exerted over hei' neigh¬ 
bours across the seas, in tire sphere of arb and religion. But 
the question that presents itself to the historian is of a deeper 
character. It is true that Indians colonised Sumatra, Java 
and other islands in the Indian Ocean as well as Cambodia, 
Siam and so on on the main land. Birt from which particular 
part or parts of India did the colonists emigrate to these 
regions ? Southern India has always been looked upon as 

^ Influences of Indian Art, pp 30-80. 

^ Ashutosh Mookerjm Jubilee VoU., Orientbilia, pait I (Calcutti 1922), 

pp. 1-35, 
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the main source from which Indian civilisation was derived 
by her sea-girt neighbours, and indeed evidence of their 
being ruled over by princes of South-Indian origin is not 
wanting. But the question whether or how far Northern 
India contributed to this spread of Aryan culture has not 
yet been properly threshed out. 

As early as 1876 Burnell published a letter in the Academy, 
recording his impressions of a trip to Java. This letter which 
was reproduced in the Indian Antiquary of the same year 
contained the following observations : ‘'There Avas evidently 
a large emigration of Buddhists from North India to JaAa 
about the eleA-enth century A. o., and these took Avith them 
a Nagari alphabet, AAdiich is a great contrast to the old .JaAux- 

nese character .These emigrants took Avith them a 

highly deA’eloped form of the Northern Buddhism.'T What 
these Nagari inscriptions Avere Burnell does not tell us. Eleven 
years later 8ir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar receiAxd a photograph 
of apparently one of these from a European friend of his nam¬ 
ed Mr. Baumgarten. The former exhibited it in a meeting of 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 8ociety and read 
also a very learned paper dealing Avith the contents of the 
inscription.® It records the building of a temple of the 
Buddhist goddess Tara as Avell as a dAA-elling for Bhikshus 
aaJio are described as A'ersed in the Vinaya and the Maha- 
yana, by a king called Kariyana-Panahkarana at the instance 
of the Guru of the Sailendra kings. The inscription comes 
from a place called Kalasan in Central Java and is dated in 
700 Saka, i. e. 778 A. D. In course of his paper Sir Ram¬ 
krishna said, “the characters resemble those of North-Indian 
inscriptions of the period betAA’een the eighth and elcA-enth 
centuries ; being a good deal like those in the Radhanpur 
grant of Clovinda III., dated 730 Saka or 808 A. D., the grant 

^ Ind. Vol. V, p. 316. 

* Jotini'il of the Bo)nbay Brunch of the Roynl Asiatic Society^ Vol. XVII, part II, 
pp. I-IO, *’A Sanskrit InscnjMion from Central Java." Also edited by Ur. Brandee in 
Tij* de Taaly Landcn-volkcnkiuide van Xed> Ind., 1886, p. If. 
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of Vakpatiraja of 1031 Samvat corresponding to 975 A. D., 
and the inscription at Deval in Rohilkliand dated 1049 Samvat 
or 993 A. D. ; while the style of execution is almost exactly like 
that of an inscription found at Ghosrdvan, near the old city of 
Ndlandd in Magadha or Bihar, which I translated for Mr. 
Broadly in 1872, and which is to be referred to about the mid¬ 
dle of the ninth century.”^ Later on he said, “In the Fourth 
Volume of the Indian Antiquary (p. 356), two small Sans¬ 
krit inscriptions from East Java are published, the charac¬ 
ters of which are unmistakably South-Indian ; while our 
inscription is, as we have seen, in the Nagari character from 
the North, especially from Magadha or Bihar, thus, showing 
that Hindus both from Northern and Southern India went 
and settled in the island.The emigrants who are respon¬ 
sible for the script used in the epigraph must have settled in 
the island not long prior to 778 A. d. They could not certainly 
have been those, faintly though significantly, referred to by 
Fa-hien in the fifth century A. d.® As Bhandarkar pointed 
out, “If they established a colony in the island before the 
beginning of the fifth century and carried with them the 
Sanskrit alphabet of the time, they could not, if they were 
cut off from the parent country, develop out of it the fine 
Nagari letters of the inscription before us, so alike in every 
respect to those in use in Northern India four centuries 
later.The Nagari characters of Northern India are 
found also in another inscription discovered at Kloerak 
in Java which is dated in Saka year 704 i. e. A. d. 782. 
It refers to the consecration of an image of the Bodhi- 
sattva ManjusrI or Manjughosha which had been set up at 
the instance of the preceptor of a king who is called in the 
inscription ‘the ornament of the Sailendra Dynasty’.® The 

1 Op. cit., p. 4. The italics are mine. 2 ^ j 

■ They arrived at a country called Java-dvipa, “w'here various forms of error 

And Brahmanism are flourishing, while Buddhism in it is not tvorth speaking of”_ 

liCgge, Fa-hien, p» 113. 

‘ Op.cit,,f.T, ‘ tnfluencet of Indian Art, p. H. 
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characters of these Buddhist inscriptions from Java have 
been pointed out to be in great contrast with those of the 
Brahmanical records from the island, and in view of this fact 
Prof. Vogel has rightly remarked, “Are we then to assume 
that the emigrants who introduced Buddhism into Java 
came from the North, as the promoters of Brahmanism in all 
likelihood hailed from the south of the Indian Continent 
Indeed the palseagraphy of the inscriptions is strongly in 
favour of such a hypothesis, and so also is the fact that a 
developed form of Northern Buddhism which included 
among other things the worship of Tara and Mahjusri pre¬ 
vailed in the island as early as the eighth century a. d. 

Now, if Java was influenced by Northern Buddhism, 
is there anything in its art which is particularly reminiscent 
of the art of Northern India ? In the Raffles collection of 
the British Museum there is a number of miniature bronze 
images from Java some of which have been described and 
illustrated by Dr. A. K. Coomarswamy. Regarding one of 
these, which is a figure of Manjusri and is assigned by him to 
the ninth century a. d., he observes that it “closely resem¬ 
bles a sculpture from Magadha illustrated by Foucher 
{Iconographic Bouddhiqnc., Part II. p. 43, fig. 3).”^ Similar 
conclusions, I may add, will also be arrived at from a study of 
the bronze images from Java in the Royal Museum at Bata¬ 
via, illustrations of some of which have recently been published 
by Dr. N. J. Krom.^ The resemblance between the Buddhist 
images of iMagadha of the Pala period and those of Java 
cannot be easily ignored and is possibly to be ascribed to the 
fact that Java derived its Buddhism from Northern India. 
But the question arises, which part of Northern India contri¬ 
buted to this spread of Buddhism across the seas ? 

If we turn our attention to the accounts of the 

^ Ibid., ]). 53 - Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1909, p. 291. 

* X, J. Krom, Dr Baddh. Bronzen in het Mu^^ Bat. (1912), Plates 13-19. 1 am 

obliged to Johann van Manon f<>r a copy this monn^ra])h. 

2 
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Chinese travellers Fa-Hien, Yuan-Chuang and I-Tsing we 
shall see that it was the eastern part of Northern India 
that had systematic maritime relations with the islands 
of the Indian Ocean and even China, in the fifth, sixth and 
seventh centuries a. d. Fa-Hien boarded his ship at 
Tamralipti (modern Tamluk in Bengal) and proceeded 
on his way to China via Java.^ Two centuries later when 
Yuan-Chuang was going back to China, he was assured by 
king Bhaskaravarman of Karnasuvarna that ‘if you select 
the Southern sea-route then I will send official attendants 
to accompany you.”^ This ‘Southern sea-route’ of the 
days of Yuan-Chuang lay of course via Tamralipti. Again 
in 673 A. D. when I-Tsing came to visit India he landed at 
the same port along with ‘many hundreds of merchants’ 
who went to Central India.® He also returned by the same 
route and observed : “This is the place where we embark 
while returning to China.A second sea-port of eastern 
India was Harikela, which was also in Bengal and according 
to I-Tsing was the ‘eastern limit of Eastern India.’ Fiom 
Simhala (Ceylon) he sailed for the North-east and came to 
Harikela.® 

Thus there was a convenient route connecting North¬ 
eastern India with Java, Sumatra and other islands of the 
Indian Archipelago. No Indian testimony was however, 
hitherto available to show that there was actual communi¬ 
cation between North-eastern India and these islands. The 
present record is, therefore, the first of its kind that throws 
light on this very important topic. For it actually relates 
how there were interchanges of envoys between Devapala, the 
Bala king of Gauda and Magadha and Balaputradeva, king 
of Sumatra. The latter built a Buddhist monastery at Na- 

^ Legge, Fa-HieUy p. 100. See R. Chanda, *Early Indian Seamen’ Ashidosh Moo 
kerjee Com. Vol. {Orientalia), pp. 117-118. 

2 Beal’s Life of Hiuen-Tsang, p. 18S. 

» Takakusu, I-Tsing, p. XXXI. * Ibid., pp. XXXIII-XXXIV. 

« Ibid., p. XLVI. 
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landa and for its maintenance received a grant of five villages 
from the former. The manner in which this incident is des¬ 
cribed (see verse 32) shows that Balaputradeva had great 
fascination for Xalanda, the premier seat of Buddhism of Nor¬ 
thern India, and that he himself was a devout Buddhist. He 
despatched possibly more than one embassies {dutaih, 1. 63) 
to the Bala king no dout for the furtherance of Buddhism in 
his own kingdom. The glory of Nalanda of the days of 
Devapala and his connection with it are clearly described in 
the Ghoshrawa inscription of Viradeva, who was ‘treated 
with reverence’ by him and was ‘permanently appointed 
to govern Nalanda.’’ Nalanda must have had an inter¬ 
national reputation as a great centre of Buddhist culture, 
reaching beyond the sef;s. even in the time of Yuan- 
Chua.ng, and students (like I-Tsing for instance) flocked 
there not only from different parts of India, but also from 
distant foreign lands like China, to receive prolonged and 
systematic instruction in Buddhistic texts and practices. 
Regarding these foreign students the Chinese traveller 
I-Tsing himself observes : “They pass twm or three years, 
generally in the Nalanda monastery in Central India, or in 
the country of Valabhi (Wala) in Western India. These 
two places are like Chin-ma, Shih-chii, Lung-men, and Ch’ue- 
li in China, and there eminent and accomplished men assem¬ 
ble in crowds, discuss possible and impossible doctrines, and 
after having been assured of the excellence of their opinion 
by wdse men, become far-famed for their wisdom. To try the 
sharpness of their wit (lit. ‘sharp point of the sword’), 
they proceed to the king’s court to lay down before it the 
sharp weapon (of their abilities); there they present their 
schemes and show their {political) talent, seeking to be appoin¬ 
ted in the practical government.’’^ Such was the unique 
position of Nalanda in those days, and this explains why the 
king of Sumatra was so anxious to maintain a monastic 

1 Ind. Ant., Vnl, XVH, p. 310, 11. 10-11. * Op. cit., p. 177. 
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establishment there, undoubtedly for the convenience of 
Sumatran pilgrims to this great centre of Buddhism. 
The present record says that the monastery he built at 
Nalanda was for the residence of the Sariigha of Buddhist 
monks, and he describes himself as its Wealth, Friend and 
Beauty. 

This intimate connection of the Sailendras of Java and 
Sumatra with Nalanda is a fact of paramount importance 
and points to Magadha with its great centre of Buddhism viz. 
Nalanda, as the probable source from which the religion was 
derived by the islands of the Indian Archipelago. In view of 
this fact it would be possible to explain the discovery of 
Buddhist inscriptions in North-Indian characters and of 
images of the Buddhist pantheon having North-Indian 
affinities, in the island of Java. These Buddhist inscriptions, 
as already stated, belong to the last quarter of the eighth 
century A. D. and would be two or three generations earlier 
than the time of Devapala, contemporary of Balaputradeva, 
the third king of the Sailendra dynasty. The Sailendra 
king of Java who is alluded to in these records would 
therefore be the father, or more probably the grandfather, 
of Balaputradeva. Thus the Sailendras seem to have been 
Buddhists from the very beginning. 

About the royal dynasty of the Sailendras of Java and 
Sumatra much useful information has been collected by Mr. 
Hirananda Sastri with the help of Javanese archaeologists. 
The Sailendras, who appear to have been of South-Indian 
origin, were rulers of the kingdom of Sri-Vijaya, which is the 
old name of Palembang, in Sumatra. They must have come 
to power as early as the eighth century A. D. and ruled over 
their island possessions, wffiich included Java and Sumatra, 
for close upon four centuries. Lines 52 ff. of the present 
record describe, as already stated, the family of Balaputra¬ 
deva, king of Sumatra. The name of his grand-father is 
given in 1, 52 as Vira-vairi-mathana, who is called king 
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of Java. The expression Sn-Vlra-vairi-mathan-dvagat- 
dbhidJidnah is translated by Mr. Sastri as ‘one whose name 
was comformable to the illustrious tormentor of brave foes.’ 
I have, however, no doubt that the word, which’s prefixed 
by Sri, viz., Vira-vairi-mathana, was his actual name or 
vtnida. Mr. Sastri says that ‘the name of the father of 
Balaputradeva is not given at all’ (op. cit., p. 312). It must 
be noted, however, that more than three verses are devoted 
to him and the names of his wife, viz., Tara and of his father- 
in-law, viz., Varmasetu, are mentioned in the record. It 
would be impossible to believe that all these are mentioned 
but not his own name. The first of the three verses devoted 
to Balaputradeva’s father is as follows ; 

One would naturally expect here not merely a description 
of Vira-vairi-mathana’s son (sunu) but also his name or 
viruda. And I feel certain that his name or viruda was 
Samaragravira, which is the last word in the above verse. 
Names or virudas of kings with a word denoting ‘war’ as 
the first component e. g. Sarngramabhima, Sarhgrama- 
dhira, Yuddhamalla and so on are too well-known from 
South-Indian inscriptions. If this view be accepted the 
genealogy of the line of Balaputradeva would stand as 
follows : 

The Sailendras. 

ViravairimatUana 

I 

Samaragravira 
(married Tara, 
daughter of Varmasetu) 

Balaputradeva 
(contemporary of Devapala) 

The mention in the inscription (v. 23) that Balavarman, 
who acted as the Dicta in the matter of this copper-plate 
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grant, was tlie ruler of Vyagliratatiri^andala and the right 
hand person {dakshinabhuja) of king Devapala is interesting. 
There is of course at present no data to locate Yyaghratati. 
But it must have been the name of a portion of either Nor¬ 
thern or Eastern Bengal. Yyaghratati is mentioned in the 
Khalimpur copper-plate of Dharmapala and the Anulia 
copper-plate of Lakshmanasena’^ as being in the Paundra- 
vardhana-bhukti. In the former record the Mahdsdmantd- 
dhipati Narayanavarman is represented to have received a 
gift of land from king Dharmapala in the Yyaghra- 
tatlmandala. Although it would be rather tempting to 
suggest that Balavarman and Narayanavarman belonged 
to the same family there are no adequate proofs in support 
of this conclusion. It is not clear from the inscription whe¬ 
ther Balavarman was actually deputed by king Devapala as 
an ambassador to the court of the king of Sumatra. One 
thing, however, is very significant. Devapala issues this 
grant from his Camp at Mudgagiri, i. e., Mungir in Bihar 
and commissions a governor under him in charge of a terri¬ 
tory in Bengal to communicate his orders to the Government 
of Sumatra. This probably means that as Bengal was bor¬ 
dering on the sea Balavarman would unquestionably be in 
a far more convenient position than anybody else to take 
charge of this commission which would require him either 
to proceed to the court of Sumatra, or to meet the 
Sumatran party that was probably awaiting the orders of 
king Devapala, in Bengal. 

I append a reading and translation of the record. The 
first fifteen verses which also occur in the Mungir plate 
have already been translated by Prof. Kielhorn in 
Indian Antiquary, vol. XXI, pp. 257-58, and the rest by 
Mr. Hirananda Sastri in 'Epigraphia Indica, vol. XYII, 
pp. 324-27. On ijiany points I am unable to accept the 
latter’s reading and interpretation and these are indicated 

i Ep. Ind., V.;l. IV, p. 249; J. A. S. B., Vul. LXIX (1900), j.art I, p. 61. 
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in the footnotes to my reading. In regard to only one 
passage, I make my comments here. 

In line 38, I 'prajndpdramit-ddi-sahala-dliarma-netn- 
sthdnasy-drch-drthe and not dydrthe, and translate not as 
‘towards the income for etc.’ but ‘for the worship of etc.” 
Further I agree with Dr. Thomas in reading tatraka-Bodhi- 
sattvaganasya instead of Tdntrika-Bodliisattmganasya, al¬ 
though I cannot accept his interpretation of ’Bodliisattva- 
gana’ meaning ‘monks’. This expression frequently occurs 
in Buddhist literature e. g. dhannaih gachchhdmi karanam 
Bodhisattvaganam tatlid {Bodhieharydratdra, Ch. 2, verse 26) 
where the natural sense ‘multitude of Bodhisattvas’ is clearlv 
intended. Mr. Sastri has not been able I am afraid to explain 
the significance of ashta-mahdpurusha-pudgalasya which 
he translates as ‘ the eight great holy personages.’ But 
the real meaning is something different. Buddhist philo¬ 
sophy distinguishes twelve classes of intelligent beings (purf- 
galas). Of these four are of the average ordinary class {puthu- 
jJanas) and eight of the noble or elect class (ariya). Of the 
eight classes again four are supposed to be in the ‘stations’ 
of Four Paths {magga-ttJidnn) and the other four in those 
of the Four Fruits {phala-tthd)ia)d These are the asJit- 
drya-pudgala, which is the same as the ashta-mahdpurnsha- 
pulgala^ of the present record. In the Mahdvyutpatti^ 
one of the epithets of Buddha is rdjd dryapudgaldndm, i. e., 
king of the dryapudgalas or ‘the eight elect classes’. The 
expression ashta-mahdpurusJia-pudgalasya is here in apposi¬ 
tion to chdturdis-drya-bhikshu-samghasya which follows, and 
the two expressions taken together would mean ‘the com¬ 
munity of monks from four quarters comprising the eight 
great classes of intelligent beings.’ 

Regarding place names I should only note that Srinagara 

^ Compendium of Philosophy (Pali Text Si)Ciety, 1910), TiitnRiaction, pp. 49-50. 
See also Kkuddubipatha, ‘Ratanasutta/ verse 0. 

- Cf. asktau purush'i-pudgaldJi — Madhyamakavritti, ed, Poussin, p. 478, 

® Asiatic Society ed. Part I, p. 92. 
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was identified with Patna first by Sir Charles Wilkins 
in Asiatic Researches^ vol. I, p. 130 , It occurs in 
the form Srinagara-bhukti also in Devapala’s Mungir 
Copper-plate,^ and in the form Nagara-bhukti on a few 
Patna seals exhumed by Dr. Spooner, as well as in the Deo- 
baranark inscription of Jivitagupta II.- As regards Ajapura- 
naya it may be noted that a place Ajapura is mentioned also 
in the Bihar pillar inscription of Skandagupta.® 

^ Ijid. A7it.y Vol. XXI, p. 256, 1. 30. 

- Afui. prog. Rep.y Arch. Surv., Eastern Circle, 1916-17, p. 43 ; Fleet, Oupt i 
Inscriptions, p. 218. 

3 Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, p. 50. 



TEXT. 

[N.B. Hyphen has been used in the following transcript to indicate con¬ 
junction of letters for which no separate fount is available.] 

Obverse, 

2 iTsri^ fm?n- 

3 cj [l*] w 

4 fWf<T5RTO«T^ II* [1*] 

5 ^Tt^TT^: qf^>Tq^?5^T?iT: [i»] 

6 

f [2 m] 

7 ^frl I ^^^g^1^€t=q5TT5T-i5iq^ 

8 -m f^^rf II® 

II “ [4#] 

qfft^TtW- 

9 CIT I fh»3^-^^f%r?1RTO^: 

ftm^T ll*®[5*] 
qf^3WP!T I 

10 5ITW »J<TVin# II “ [6 • ] 

^ Expressed by a symbol. 

* The following lo verses occur also in the Mungir plate of Devapala (Kielhorn, 
Jnd, Ant.y Vol. XXI, p. 254). The variants of the text are noted below. 

* The reading in the 5Iungir plate is susthira, 

* Metre : Sardulavikildita. Kielhorn and Sastri read sarvvdrtha-bhumUvarah. 

® This corrects Kiclhorn’s reading suvinayindm in the Mungir plate. 

® Metre ; Praharshini. Read vm^undhardm. * Metre : Vam^astha. 

® There should be here only one stroke denoting the end of the second pdda. 

Read antariksham. Metre : Upajati. Metre ; Indravajra. 

i® Metre ; Aupachchhandasika. 

3 
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11 : %?it: [i •] ^qr^T- 

12 Tzni^ii ® [J'*] ^^f?f^5fqT^;E[T5T^5R^ * ^‘qfqrfnsri® 

ifca wiq^ifJT 

13 irlt^nsf^ff ^qTwm»i?T €tci-qi^* 

^T ’ II ** [ 8* ] 

f^fiiqf%5TT TJ- 

14 I TWT^^H qif^^^f ^%f^51T ^5! H» 

[ 9 * ] qclfigf^g l'” 

15 [ I * ] ^'5irqT(^T) 

^^\ mv- 11 ” [ 10 * ] 

=qMT IT( tr )f?racITft %- 

[11*3 fsi^^ jRftf ^fi: 1 "^ qn?iqr^f^( f% ) 

^ w. f^ci: [ I * ] 

17 TT^JTTO f5i^qiwf5qgwffw^^ fq TT?f 11 ^® [ 12 • ] 


1 The reading in the Mungir plate is 

2 Read imamllo. 

* Metre : Sardulavikridita. 

* This corrects Kielhorn’s reading i 
Maitra, Gauda4ekhamaldy p. 36, n. 

* Read aampreshitdndyh. 

^ Sastrl roads m-divai^ 

® Metre : Arya. 

Metre ; Hari^iL 
Metre : Arya, 

Metre : Rathoddhata. 


let-d mbiidhau. 

— tair in the Mungir plate. Cf. A. K, 

® Read -m bhuvam, 

® Metre : Sardulavikridiita. 

This stroke is unnecessary, 
Read -detarh. 

This stroke is unnecessary. 
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18 [ €t ] [ I * ] ^ w ^f^g(^)- 

^T5€rATi\5f€r wf^rt^ri^TfAff^cn;^: ^sfn- 
II* [ 13 # ] zr: ^1 wf%- 

19 sn sfrr: iKi^ Rwa: finiR’Jif^T 

RT^^iT ^ RTRt I RTf%sTT ?IRff%f^ RiT%5f 

^Rfra- 

20 (RTRRRW RR f% 5RfRRI^*^%cT: 11* [ 14 * ] 

^ RSR»I*T»Tf%RTci;-^q^^5?nHl%g( ) RlgfI^SJT^5%g- 

[ I • ] 'Rffcm’R- 

21 f^THT^ f%^?:iRr^ff^»TRRTW ^ ll’ [15 *J ^ 

^§1 W^T^RgTRR^R-RTRTfRR^ZRi^ m f^R^^- 

22 fR^^sraR’lR5Tra5igF(3T)5?nWTR- 
?IT5IRTRr^^€TnA3RRtIflRlRI^^R’R5^WTc^* 

sn^Rf- 

23 5nCRfRRrJJ^3??ITR%RfRRTf%^?RT’fR€tT[RrTrfR^T|€fT?I- 

f^nJftlTRTTcj; q?:RSl?;%RreRfTRlRT3|R5TR ( RTW )-“i^- 

24 mfRTRIRT^clvrARWRR^: ^>^f»Tf^^WTRTfRR-“ 

^i^TRTATR** q?:n#tRR-qA^siT-qA?T»TJT( IT )?:RT-?T- 

^ This stroke is iinneceshary. 

2 Kielhorn reads karibki [h -s^ra] m^pva and remarks that dn the lithograph there 
is no visarga, and the syllable Imre read svd, ioc^ks rather like jnd or m?d' (op. c/h, p. 
255, n. 24). In all likelihood the above reading would occur in the Mungir grant also. 
^ The reading in the Mungir plate is hdndhavdh. 

* Metre : Sardulavikddita. The reading in the Mimgir plate is ckimm vlkshitah. 

® fiastri reads m instead of ?h. ^ Metre : Sardulavikudita. 

’ Metre : Rathoddhata. 

® Sastrx corrects it as °md!i~nira° which is unnecessary. 

* Sastri corrects it as ^(Uhtid^ndichV which is unnecessary. 

Sastri reads Jcn'nbii. 

11 Sastri reads snmdvdn and (piotes the same reading at p. 310 of his article. 

12 Saatri reads h'haaii. 
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25 -^TT3nf^T3r M 

^t^*^'cRT- 

27 WT3^ I fqf%ftRn«TSTgilf^^^-?ff3iirT 1^ 

28 I 5T) ^T5}*RT^sfr I i 

TRrRT<2l* I I I 

I »T^- 

29 ^ll*pr I I ff^TirHRT( ?TT )^ [ I * ] 

Rwra: I ^*T1P [ I * ] I I 

[ 1 • ] ^RntRif^^ I 

30 I [ I • ] [ 1 • J al^f^ 

[ I * ] [^1%^ I %ciqT^ [ I ♦ ] I 

[ I • ] I I 3jn^- 

31 ?!^ [ I * ] i ^ti5[ ^ 1 fw i 

awRfesR I ’*srfw3i;fnw^ i i i® 5^-* 

32 z\’ [ ^ I’ll I w-w( 3 )-%^^T^5T5?lt^^f^rrT5^ 

ufti^ftrsig ^(w)^Tn:T5^ 

33 qf I ^q?ratra5crRT ^?it 

1 The letter ddha is dropped in Sastri’s transcript. 

* Omitted in the Mungir plate. 

3 Am&tya instead of r&jCim^tya occurs in the Mungir plate. 

* Read IcoUajydXa as in the Mungir plate. 

K Xhe list of officers in the Mungir plate includes pritntapdla which is here omitted. 

3 Sastri reads Odra which he corrects into Odra (Orissa). But the above reading 
is certain. 

» This stroke is omitted in Sastii’s transcript. 

8 The Mungir plate has mahaiiara. 
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34 -^^iT I 5ifesjix^iT*T I ^%?iT?T I oT^Tm^^iTm: 

35 ^t: €tqftqiTT: ^Sliq^qi: ^=ftAtlW. 

%I^3H3qqS5T ^f%f%^q^TT [ HT ]“ ?:T'5If ^q- 

36 >ffiTf^?^TqqTq^Twf^fq-€?Tqfra" 
^^Ti^^^qqwq-^qn^qqf^^T: ^iqi 

37 wqrfq^TiqrqW ^^qqlfui^ ii® ^q[ V lHqi- 

fgq-® qqf^^T- 

fqcTT’.’qqr 

38 ^?n» ^qT^qifiqfT^:* 

cn(q)q- 

39 qf-“ qtt^racqqWT^JTWT^^qg^^^ qigrlWfir^* 

qf^^^cl’I^TfqqiqTqwqqTqq^q-qtqq-W 

40 qqqrqiq fqwTW ^ 

^TRTqTqTq qfqqifqq [ T • ]: [ l » ] q^ 

wqfi: ^qtq 

41 ^jJr^kqs^qhqTqq'fTW'' ^ T(^Tqi;qiqTqTf?-HqTITqf?Tq- 

w«ig^qi qi^^q •qfqqiftrfir^tqnrT^- 

1 Sastri reads sarvva {pi(ld)i). 

* The a-stroke does nut seem to occur in the original. 

3 Kielhorn expressed his doubt about the reading of this passage in the Mungir 
plate. But the reading is certain. ‘ gastri reads m for m. 

® These strokes are meaningless as the sentence does not end here. 

® The letter su is so written that it looks almost like mu or pet. 

’ Read vaymh vljndpiidl}. 

® In Sastri’s transcript these two letters are wrongly put at the end of line 37. 

® Read i^dlanddyam, 

Sastrl reads rchd as t^d; hut the letter is very clear on the estampages. 
See remarks above. 

I accept the suggestion of Dr. Thomas (Ep. hid., Vol. XVII, p. 325, n. 3). §as- 
tri however reads tdntrika. See remarks above. 

Sastri reads-pd?a{«n). But the first letter is pha and further ddna-phala-gaura- 
vdt occurring in this context is well-known from other copper-plate grants. 

In Sastri’s transcript this stroke is omitted. 
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42 gin- 

q^?T: II ^iL ^(^T)f^^-f^ R? [ I * ] 

Reverse. 

43 cim ^ ^Wgsi5^*T^9RT:" [ll*] TfTT ^Tsrfw: 

44 [ I «] <T^ fT^ 

W 11" [ 16 * ] 

45 [ ^ ] =?[ t ]ff I ^ 

46 II « [ 17 f!= ] 

I ’?n%Tn =^Tg«5fn ^ cn«&^ 

47 q^ll “ [18*] ^5?i^[Tjt] ^5=5 

48 II [ 19 * ] ^ ]- 

49 ’q^TST ^ W q^?J3i:tlf?:qi^^ ^ II “ [ 20 * ] 

'g [ I * ] 

50 It ^T ] ^ II 

[ 21 » ] 

O^T^: [ I * ] 

51 ^ ^^^fqqi1^sf^5TJI [22*] 

55nwfil\- II"* [ 23 * ] 

1 Road samvat. ' Read-Jcimsano. 

3 Read phalam ; Sastrl reads it in the original. Metre : Anushtubh. 

* Read-drz«om paradaMm vd. * Read vishthayarh. ^ Metre : Aniishtiibh. 

» Read shashthim. * Read svarge. » Metre :Amishtuhh. 

1” Metre ; Anirshtubh. Read pdlanam. Metro ; Vasantatilaka. 

12 Metre : Pusbpitagra. ” Metre: Arya. n Metre : Arya. 
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52 fq^f^fTqr^qii: 

[ I * ] ^^ijfnqra: 

53 [ ^ ]JTfiTf«qT5i: IlH 

■SI# 

[: ] 

54 5T»TT« ^f^: II* [ 25 * j 

^xn W ^qif^f«^T: f^^fq I 

qqiTWlfw- 

55 ^ f% trftqgTcT^^l 5r»Tfa ^qi=fciqqiTTT: II* 

[ 26 4= ] cl^TVfq’qqq^Mrr^^^SIT^ 

^ffrllf^- 

56 I ^gg'fqfe^-q^TSJ^-HtHtsT-qi^Wsnf^cmaiT: 

1 '[ II 27 * ] ^ 

?IW !TqTqfq^5T:q- 

57 Z^ ^Z\W^ 

II“ [ 28 ♦ ] ^ai'^lM'd- 

58 [ ^ ]^?^?qTfiq^q qqi^f»TTqTT?f l|*“ [29 * ] 

^Tlfqq^ fqf^qi [ Mw. ]“ ^^^tq 

irqiqft- 

1 Metre : Vasantatilaka. Sastri reads "^nugatahhidhanah. 

2 Metre : Vasaiitatilaka. 

3 Pvcad nfipasyn. The punctuation mark between gm and sya is misplaced. 

^ Metre : Praharsliini. Read bhrlmn- 

5 Metre : Vasaiitatilaka. Sastii thinks that the reading dhira is also possible. 
But the first letter is clearly vl and not did, 

® Sastri reads talngh(i(dyu)d]ii, 

^ Sastii reads paduttMnn which is wrong. 

^ RQd^rX siiiaJcadi I'itlrnnair^. In SastiVs transcript vitirrtna occurs instead of 
'OitirT^rb'^ilr. I would have expected sanalcalh instead of sanakam. 

® Metre : Vasaiitatilaka. Metre ; Anushtubh. Read-?Yda??i. 

This reading suggested by Sastri is by no means certain, but may be provision¬ 
ally adopted. The first letter looks liko Pfi. 
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59 I Tra: W^rr: 

w cnt^ 

cni:T¥?iT 11^ [ 30 # ] ?TT2n- 

60 jjTfirw 

61 II® 
[ 31 • ] 5ix5fJ^gqii^^RW WHiTT 

62 'gtW’IT I ^ITO- 

[ 32 ♦ ] ^T^TT 

63 5IT^r5TWT%r!T^??nn 

I ^TTJTi(5T) q^ f^q%^qftq^taiT-. 

64 fq#[^Jqjf%^^qT?T ^ 

;gq 11’ [ 33 * ] zrT^f%;gt: l^^W?:5I3T^f¥rfnWT 

^ -*\WT 5 ^* 

65 ^ qffif^sw'q^ f^qi ?n^4f‘ I ?nq^- 

qvrq- 

66 g ^tq^s^ li® [ 34 * ] 

^ Sastri reads Dharinasetoh. But the first letter va is very clear. 

® Metre : Sardulavikriijita. 

• Metre : Sardulavikri(}ita. 

* Read tasydrh vikdra^. 

® Metre ; Sardulavikiidita. 

s In Sastri’s transcript ijam-prdrtJiya occurs wrongly for samprdrthya, 

’ Metre : Sardulavikriijita. Read nfipam. 

® Read ^tdm sat-. 

® Metre : Sragdhara. 



TRANSLATION. 
Om ! ^yelfale ! 


(Verse 1). May the beatitude attained by Siddhartha, whose 
mind is well concentrated upon the cause of others, who 
is ever making himseh accustomed to the Good Path, who 
having discovered the wa; s of beatitude for the dwellers of the 
three worlds by means of supreme exertion has attained Nirvana, 
and who is the Enlightened one and master of ad the stages of 
of Perfection,= lead the people of the Lord to welfare which 
nothing can transcend. 

(V. 2). Possessed of unique conjugal fortune, Gopala became 
the husband of the Earth, the co-wife of the goddess of Eoitune. 
Even (the deeds of) Prithu, Sagara and others came to be 
regarded as reaP, only because there was the example of that 
good king before the accomplished (world). 

(V. 3.). Having conquered the Earth reaching upto the 
sea and considering that his elepnants would now be a useless 
burden (to him) he set them free, and they retiring to the forests 
met again, with tears, their near and dear ones who had also 
tearful eyes. 

(V. 4). When his innumerable forces moved, the sky crusted 
over with the dust of the Earth became for a long time a fit 
ground for the birds to walk upon. 

(V. 5). He became cleared of his debt to his ancestors in 
heaven, by having a son, Hharmapala, who fo'.lowed the spirit 
of the Sastras, controlled those that swerved from the path of 
righteousness and kept the castes confined to their respective 
spheres of duty. 


1 Bodhisattvas are born for the good of others—cf. Bodhi'iaitvdnam paidrthdi anyn. 
harma na kalpate-^ikshasamuchchujUj p. 117. 

2 Viz. the Ten Bhumis. See Mitra, ycpnle,'<e BuJdht,4 Literature, p. Si. 

3 Cf. tydgena yo vyadhaita ^raddhcydni=-Awjantja bit ham in Bhagalpur giant of ^arayai;- 
apala, verse 12. 

4 
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(V. 6). The Earth in the form of dust took refuge in the 
undisturbed sky being oppressed by his elephants which wandered 
about like so many moving mountains. 

(V. 7). The servants of that king, who was engaged in up¬ 
rooting with ease all the wicked ones and in subduing the three 
worlds, attained liberation in the next world since they kept 
his company and bathed at Kedara, performed religious obser¬ 
vances at the spot where the Ganges meets the sea, at Gokarnna 
and other (sacred places). 

(V. 8). On the conclusion of his world conquest the captive 
princes, w'ho being (now) released returned to their respective 
kingdoms after being made to forget all the grudge (they bore 
against him) by moans of various marks of high distinction, 
remembered the good treatment accorded to them by the king, 
and their hearts yearned for him out of affection as happens to 
those banished from Heaven, remembering their past existence. 

(V. 9). By that householder, the Lord of the Earth, was 
taken in marriage the hand of Rannadevi, the daughter of Para- 
vala, the ornament of the Eashtrakutas. 

(V. 10). That pure-souled lady rose above the other members 
of the royal seraglio by reason of her inherent noble qualities. 
“Is she an incarnation of the goddess of Fortune, is she the Earth 
goddess that has assumed a visible shape, is she an embodiment 
of the king's fame or the tutelary deity (of the royal house¬ 
hold)”—Such was the deliberation on which she kept engaged 
the subjects (of the king). 

(V. 11). As from a sea-shell comes forth the precious pearl, 
so also from that illustrious lady, devoted to her husband, was 
born a son of beautiful countenance, named Devapaladeva. 

(V. 12). Pure in mind, considerate in speech and having 
purity also in bodily action he inherited the kingdom, free from 
disquiet, from his father, even as the Bodhisattva, attained the 
status of the Enlightened one. 

(V. 13). When he passed through the Vindhya forest in 
course of his conquering expedition, his elephants again met 
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their kindred ones whose tears began to gush forth (at their 
sight) ; and in the country of Kaniboja, his youthful horses 
after having crushed the power of rival kings, met again their 
beloved ones, for whom they had long cherished affectionate 
feelings and with vhom they (now) set up a pleasant neigh. 

(V. 14). He has most clearly re-opened the path of charity 
which was first introduced by Bali the in Krita age, a'ong which 
walked the son of Bhrigu in the Treta age, on which Karnna, 
the lover of friends, set his foot in the Dvapara age, l)ut which, 
since the enemy of the Saka had gone to heaven, was closed by 
Kali in course of time. 

(V. 15). He ruled over the Earth without a rival upto the 
place hallowed by (dahg.l's descent, the Bridge testifying to the 
achievements of Ravanas enemy, the sea which is the abode 
of Varuna and upto that (sea) wherefrom Lakshmi was born.^ 

(LI. 21-26). Now from his royal camp of \dctory, situated 
at Mudgagiri, where the line of various boats proceeding along 
the course of the Ganges, appears like a series of mountain 
tops that had been sunk to build a (second) >Setubandha ; where 
the brightness of the day becomes darkened by the dense herd 
of rutting elephants and it seems as if the eternal rainy season 
has set in ; where fclie sky becomes grey with the dust raised by 
the hard hoofs of innumerable horses which are brought as pre¬ 
sents by many kings of the North ; and where the Earth is bent 
low under the weight of the footsoldiers of the numberless princes 
of Jambudvipa (/. c. India) assembled to do homage to the Su¬ 
preme lord {i. e. the king) ;—the devout worshipper of Sugata 
{i. e. Buddha), the Parameh'cira, Paramabhatturaka, Mahamja- 
dhiraja, the illustrious Devapaladeva, who meditates on the 
feet of the devout worshipper of Sugata {i. e. Buddha), the Para- 
mesi'ara, Parainahhaitaraka, MuhoJiijadniraja, Dharmapaladeva, 
being in good health,— 

(LI. 28-33). commands those that are present, namely, the 
Rajardmka, the Rajapuiraka, the Rajdmatya, the MaJidkdrtdkr- 

^ Ct. Bad il pillar iii^eriptum, ver e 5, a-Bera-jnnakat t-tc. 
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tilia, the Mahadandanaija'ka, the Mahdpratlhara, the Mahdsdmanta 
the Mahcdauhsadhascdhanika, the Maliakumardmdtya, the Pra- 
tndtri. the Sarabhanga, the Rujasthfmlya, the Uparika, the Visha- 
yapati, the Dasapandhika, the Chaurodhamnika, the Dandika, 
the Dandapcisika, the Saulkika, the Gdulmika, the Kshetrapdla, 
the Kottapdla, the Khandaraksha, the Taddyiiktaka, the Vini- 
yuktaka, the officers in charge of elephants, horses, camels, 
fleet, those in charge of young horses, mares, cows and buffaloes, 
the Diitapraishanika, the Gamagamika, the AhMtvaramdnaka, 
the Tarika, ffie Tarapatika, the Gaudas, the Mdldvas, the KJiasas, 
the Kulikas, the Karnnatas, the Hunas, the Chatas, the Bhatas, 
the servants and others who are not specified here, those dependent 
on ‘his own lotus feet,’ tfie residents, tne best of Brahmanas, from 
the (Jiief among householders down to the Medas, the Andhra- 
kas and the Chandalas,— 

(LI. 26-28). in respect of the follovung villages : In the Sri 
nagarabhukti— Nandivanaka and Manivataka, circumscribed 
within their respective boundaries, situated in the Ajapura-naya; 
Natika, situated in the Pilipinkanaya and Hastigrama in the 
Achalanaya of the Eajagriha-vishaya ; and the village of Palamaka 
situated in the Kumudasutra-^ ithi ot the Gaya-vishaya : 

(LI. 33-37). Be it known to you that the Maharaja Bala- 
putradeva. Lord of Suvarannadvipa, by the mouth of the dutakas 
(envoys), has informed Us as follows' : 

“I have built a monastery at Nalanda”—(Accordingly) I have 
granted by means of a charter the aforesaid villages viz. Nandi¬ 
vanaka, Manivataka, Natika, Hastigrama and Palamaka, cir¬ 
cumscribed within their respective bormdaries, including grass, 
puti plant^ and pastures, with surface and with mango and 
madhuka trees, with land and water, with uparikara, dampard- 
dha, and police protection, exempt from all forced labour, 
without being entered by Chatas and Bhatas, exempt from all 


> Of- Khalimpur plate : m^ihasamantadhipali. Sri- Naraycmvarmmand dUtaka-yuvaraja- 
sn-Tribhuvanapdtamukhena vayam—evam vijndpitafji, yathd etc. (II. There should 

have been the wordafter hdritalik, * v* * 

2 Probably same as pHtika ; see Bhanuji on i^mara II, 48. 
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dues, \vith all the taxes due to the Royal family, according to the 
principle of BJiumichchhidra, for as long as the Sun, Moon and 
Earth endure and with the exclusion of (those parts of the 
villages) that were granted to gods and Brahmanas before, and 
were or are being enjoyed now, for the sake of the increase of 
my o^vn‘ merit and fame as well as those of my parents— 

(LI. 38-40) for the worship at the aforesaid place, of the lord 
Buddha-bhattaraka, who is the eye of all- the Virtues 
including Prajilaparamita ; for offerings, oblations, abode, gar¬ 
ments, food, lying and sitting accommodation as well as medi¬ 
cine for the sick and such other purposes, in respect of the Bo- 
dhisattvas (installed) there and the Community of Buddhist monks 
from the Four quarters, comprising the Eight classes of great 
personages; for the copying etc. of religious texts ; and for the 
overhauling of the monastery when damaged or broker. 

(LI. 42-42). Therefore, you should all signify your approval 
to this grant and protect it in consideration of the fact that a 
gift of land brings great merit (to the giver) and its taking away 
entails the terror of falling into the great Hell and so forth. The 
inhabitants (of the villages) also having heard my order should 
obey it and pay regularly their dues such as hhaga and hhoga 
taxes, gold etc. The year 39, the 21st day of Karttika. 

(L. 43). There are also verses in praise of Dharma. 

[Here follow six of the customary veises, vv. 16-21]. 

(V.22). In this religious matter, Balavarmman, who was the 
right hand as it were of the king and who never required the 
help (of others) in crushing the forces of the enemy, performed 
the function of the Messenger. 

(V. 23).® In this religious function. Balavarmman, the lord 
of Vyaghratatimandala, performed the service of the Messenger 
of Devapaladeva. 

(V. 24). There was a king of Yavabhumi (Java), known by 
the appellation of Viravairimathana, who was an ornament 

J I. E. of king Devapala. 

2 i.e. the ten Pdramitds or ‘transcendental virtues’ according to Buddhist texts. 

^ The repetition in this verse of the fa ct recorded in verse 22 is to be noted. 
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of the Sailendra family. The lotus-petals of his feet were un¬ 
folded by the light of the sparkling jcAvels in the strings around 
the heads of innumerable princes. 

(Y. 25). His fame assuming as it were a bodily form travelled 
throughout the worlds, placing her feet on palaces, lilies, lotuses, 
conches, the moon, jasmine flowers and snow', and was sung in 
all the quarters, incessantly and without interval. 

(V. 26). When that king bent his brow in anger the Fortune 
goddesses of his enemies also co’lapsed along with their hearts. 
Truly, in this world, those that are crooked invariably get into 
a variety of ways of effectively striking blow at others.^ 

(V. 27). Of him there was a son i^a.maragravira (by name), 
who was endowed with a knowledge of the Sastras, valour and 
good character, whose two feet were deeply caressed by the hun¬ 
dreds of heads of paramount sovereigns and v.ho acquired as 
much renown as that of Yudhishthira, Parasara, Bhimasena, 
Karnna and Arjuna. 

(V. 28). The multitude of stinging dust of the earth raised 
by his army moving in the battlefield and by the wind caused 
to blow by the ears of their elephants, gradually came down 
(/, e. settled down) from the sky on account of the (rainlike) ichor 
issuing out of the checks (of the elephants). 

(V. 29). By his fame the world became eternally deprive! 
of the Dark fortnight and was (thus) comparable to the family 
of the lord of the Daityas (who had not Krishna on their side).® 
(V. 30). The lady named Tara, who was like Tara (goddess) 
herself, a daughter of the great king Varmasetu of the Soma li¬ 
neage, became the Chief cpieen of that lord of the earth, just as 
PaulomI was known to have been that of Indra, Priti that of the 
Mindborn one (k e. Cupid), the TIountain’s daughter (Parvati) 
that of Siva and Lakshmi, that of Mura’s enemy (k e. Vishnu). 

^ Fame is conceived by Sanskrit poets aj white, hence its comparison with palaces, 
snow etc. which are proverbially white. 

2 In this verse the words bhrinja and ra/:ra are used as ilishpi. The former denotes 
both ‘defeat’ and ‘bending’ and the latter 'crooked’ as well as ‘bent’. 

® There is a Ue^hi on Krl.shnapaksha One of the epithets of Krishna is 
Just as daikness was made non-existent in the world so also Krishna was not <tn the side 
of the Daityas. 
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(\. 31). Just as from Maya was born tire son of Sudclliodana 
{i. e. Buddha), the conqueror of the god of Love, or K5rttikeya, 
who delighted the hearts of all the gods from Siva and Uma, so 
also from her (Tara) was born his (Samaragravira’s) son Balapu- 
tradeva, before whose lotuslike footstool a host of kings bowed 
down. Ho was a past master in lowering the pride of all the 
lords of the Earth. 

(V. 32). With a mind attracted by the excellent cpialities o" 
Nalanda and through devotion for the Buddha, and considering 
also that the fickle goddess of Fortuii.e is as unsteady as the wea-es 
of a mountain streaan, he who was the Wealth. Friend and Beauty 
of the Buddhist Community, built at the above place that mo¬ 
nastery, which was vLite with lofty buildings plastered with 
stucco and vchere resided the C ommunity of various monks 
possessed of virtues. 

(V. 33). Ha^ing on that behalf respectfully sought thi’oiigh 

aillbassaToro Elio X lUy- 

poses from king Devapala. who was as it were the preceptor in 
the initiation of the wives of all his enemies to widowhood, he 
through devotion executed a charter and made a gift of them 
(t. e. the villages), for the increase of the welfare of himself, his 
parents and the (whole) world.i 

(V. 34). As long as there is stir on the sea, as long as the 
limbs of Gahga remain trembling on account of the thick plaited 
hair of Siva, as long as the loro of the serpents carries unmoved 
and without effort, the heavy weight of the Earth everyday, as 
long as the jewel-like crests of the Eastern and Western mountains 
are rubbed by the hoofs of the horses of the Sun god. so long also 
may this pious deed endure establishing virtues in this world. 

i Cf lino Ti above where a similar used in regard to L'evapali, the 

original donor. 








